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ABSTBiCT ^ ' I 

Bates of Terbalizi&g by three children exhibiting 
■Oder ate, to severe language delays (delays of six aonths to tvo 

« years) vere increased through the systematic ose of tpands for 
verbalization, aodels for Terbalizatiost and contingent positive 
consequences folldving ottera&ces« Daily sasples of eaiph child's 
speech vere collected daring free play periods in a class rocs for 
language deficient preschocl^chil^ren. In a aoltiple-bas^line design 

' across children, teachers proapted language usage and provided 
sate rials and setvices following request and descriptions, the 
results of the study shoved that. children's rates of verbalizatiOM 
doubled to tripled froa their baseline levels vfaen the intervention 
vas introduced. Subjects shoved increases in vocabulary and 
coaplexity ot utterances, as indicated by cuaulative rates of novel 
vords and novel vord coabinations.> Generalisation of nevlf* trained 
vords abd graaaatical structures to th^ classrcca vas also increased, 
(iuthoti * 
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• Abstract . ^ 

ftates of verbalizing by three children exhibiting moderate to severe 
language del aysi (delays of 6 months to 2 years) were increased through 
the systematic use of ii»nds for verbal izati'ons, models for .verbal iza- 
tion, and contingent positiye con^eqjLiences following utterances. Daily 
samples of each child's^speech were collected during freeplay periods 
in a classroom for language deficient preschool children. In a multiple 
baselfne design across children, teachers prompted language usage and 
provided materials and services' following requests and descriptions. 
The results of thelTtudy^showed that children's rates of verbalizations 
i doubled t6 tripl€^f from their baseline levels when the intervention was 
introduped. Suwgpts showed increases in vocabulary and complexity of 
utterances,. asMpdicated by cumulative rates of novel wprds and novel 
word combinations. Generalization of newly-lrained words and grammat- 
iCal structures to the classroom wa^s also increased. 



Although there Is-a %^11-developed technology for training language 

deficient chi.ldren to produce language in'one-to-one sessions (Schiefel- 

busch, 1975), very little research has explored methods for insuring the 

- — - — ' ^ 
generalization of newly-trained language skills to the child's natural 

environment (e.g., classroom, playground, home),. The importance of 

across-setting generalization cannotJ:)e overstated. If no sjteneralization 

^occurs,|the practical value of the one-to-one language training is 
highly questionable. It follows that the ijsefulne^s of the one-to-one 
training may be determined by the extent that children use grained lanr 

' guag'e in everyday interactions.. The evidence of minimal generalization' 
suggests ther^ may be a critical need for in-setting generalization 
programming techniques to insure the overall success rof the training 
program. 

In the current experiment, a classroom intervention strategy «|is 
employed ^o encourage generalization of Janguage skills taught in oije- 
to-one training. The exfieriment was designed to measure the general iza- 
tion oTnewly-trained language skills from training to the children's , 
classroom environment, and analyze the effects of a specific teaching ' 
strategy on the rates. of, this generalization. ^ ^ _ 

Three children, two boys and one girl, enrol led 'in j preschool for 
■language deficient children, and concurrervtTy receiving one-to-one lan- 
guage training, -served as subjects. The children ranged in age from-S yr 
4 months to 4 yr, 6 month's at the beginning of the study/ One subject 
exhibited a moderate language jdelay (6 months to 1 yr behind age level), 
b\it demonstrated tognimve and- motor skill appropriate' forj h6r age. 
The other two subje^^sjere severely delayed, scoring between to Z yr 



b«lQw age levels on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary, the Denver Develop- 
mental Screening Test» and the Houston Test of Language Development. 

One 15-min sample of each child's speech was" collected daily, 
Monda^y through T^iursday, during a freeplay period in the preschool 
classroom. Wljile one observer made a verbatim transcription. of the ^ 
child's utterances, a second observer recorded each occurrence of verbal 
initiations and responses by the, child to both teachers and peeys. The 
same observer recorded instances Of teacher questions, instructions, 
mamii^for verbalizations, models for verbalizations, as well- as each 
occurrence of praise, corrective feedback or coninentary following the ^ 
child's verbalizations^ ^ " ' . - 

ITJ a multiple-baseline desiga^Baer, «oJ^ & Risley, 1968) across 
children, classroom teachers systematically prompted verbalizations Ijjf 
(1) requiring that children verbalize ^n order to 'obtain desired mate- 
rials and services ("Tell me what you want."), (2) providing mofiels for 
children to imitate if they were unable to spontaneously produce an 
appropriate verbalization ("Say 'i)air."), and (3) provf()ing cues for. 
longer or more complex utterances (Teacher wishes child to say "want 

balK" .Teacher: "Say 'w-w^ara- "). In addition' to prompting, 

teachers positively consequated children's utterances by providing the 
requested material or service and descriptive praise ("Great, you said. 

'Want bjCll\"). ' . ■ • 
' Reliability assessments were made once each week for* each child on 

• » 

t 

both verbatim and- rate recordings. Mean reliability for verbatim records 
(compared morpheme by morpheme)' was 87%; reliability for rate ^ne as u res 
averagedy89X.' 



The results of the study showed that far all three subjects, the 

0 

mand-TOdel-retnforceriient procedure increased the rate of verbalizations 

- ' ^ * '. • . 

from double to triple ttieir baseline. levels* 

• • 

• \ . 

rnsert Figure 1 about here 

* * 

In addition to increases irf rat*e, each, child showed increases in 
vocabulary qjid comRjexity of utterances, as indicated by changes in 
cumulative rates of^ novel words and novel word combi^nations. Figure 2 
shows the c;jniulative new words during baseline and manding conditions 



Insert Figure 2 about here 

for Bob, Mark, and Sue. Mthougb acquisition rates varied across the 
thre^chi.l^en/, dependiog largely on their initial skill level, a 
similar trend/is seen for all subjects. In Figure 3,^c\imLllati ve rates 

— , — 



/ Itisert Figure 3 abjout here 



of new phrAses are shown. From Sue's graph it is evld^^ that she was 
generating! new phrases at a high level during the baseline condition. 
While the manding .intervention^ may Have increased her rate ofjacqulsl- 
tion, the effect not as 'great as it appears to have been^-for Bob ^ind 
Mark. For all three subjects, ^the rate of new phrases and new words 
increased as the intervention condition continued. , , 



To determine if the,manding procedure effected the children's rates 
of generaJizatfon from training to the classroom, records of trained 
structures were compared with the* verbatim samples collected in the 
classroom. Fdr Mark> a cpraparison was made for specific nouns. In 
Figure 4^ ^e circles represent nouns trained and the triangles the 

- - V 

Insert Ftgure 4 about here 



nouns used by Mark in the classrooriT., With the introduction of the mand- 
ing procedure, 'a marked increase fn^generallzed usage of nouns was 
observed. In determining generalization for Bob (Figure 5), a slightly^ 
broader defiriitioR wH used. Bob. had ^en trained on examples of five, 
different gramroati car structures which have been subsumed under the 
class i<orainal- (noun or pronoun J^^erb- (optional article) ftominal (noun ^ 
or'pronoun). Included in his training were sentences* such as: ♦boy sit 
chair, she runs house, I like cookies, car hits it, she has ci^. 
laeneralization was defined as any instance of the broad class Nominal 
-VeVb- (optional article) -"Nominal. Jo be considered a generalized • 
instancfff-a sentence need not be identical to the ones trafned. This 
allowed for recombinations of trained elements into structures which 
were not directly trained but were possible examples of the trained 
Structures. A clear effect of .the manding procedure can be seen in ; 
Figure 5. Following the intervention. Bob generalized four tjn^s as . 



Insert Figure 5 about here 
..L 



many examples as he had during the baseline condition... (An average of 
.5 structures per day generalized during b^asellne^ while an average of 
2.0 structures were generalized eafh day during the intervention.) 
Sue's generaljzation ;is ^hofJfi In Figure 6.^ A similarly broad 



Insert Figure ^,about here 



definition of generalization was used' In evaluating. Sue's data. Sue hacl 
shown considerable generalization durJng the baseline; however, the 
Introduction of the maodlng procedure produced a small l^icrease In the 
level of general Izatlonr During baselloe. Sue had generalized 5.8 new„^ 
structures each day; during the Interyentii^n, she averaged af.2 new 
structures. ^ , ' 

The results of this sUtdy suggest that the generalization of skills 
from one-to-one language training to a child's classroom environment may 
be facilitated by the Use of a teaching strategy aimed at Increasing the 
rate of child verbalizations. The itudy replicates the findings of Hart 

and.Rlsley (1975) with a more severely language deficient population, • 

# . ♦ „ J— . — 

again demonstrating that Increases In rate may be achieved by prompting' 
and consequating children's verbalizations using an incidental type 
teaching procedure. Finally, the results suggesfxhat the display of 
new vocabulary and new combinations of words, may be brought about by an 
intervention to increase rate. Thus, the intervention strategy served 
three purposes: it (1) .increased the frequency of talking by children 
.wiio seldom interacted verbally; (2) p^mpted and supported th« children's 
'use of newly-learned forms; and (3) provided opportunities for children 
t(/ learn and use additional vocabulary and gr^uranatical structures. 



The success" of an intervention o^ this type suggests that adult 
behavior may be an important ecological variable in .childneji'^ generaliza- 
tion of new language skills. 'Adults ;5et.tt)e occasion for language and. 
reinforce its display botii verbally and nonverbally. Typical Revels of 
teacher prompts and reinforcemert^ (such as those observed duri ng^Jwisel i ne 
conditions) may not be sufficient fpr t\ii language learning child. Inter- 
ventions which increase the rate'of these supportive behaviors by altering 
the child's verbal environmenJ^jfTy be both' useful and necessary.' • . 
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